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WITHIN THE WEEK 


It would be rather complicated 
for the CIO-PAC to undertake to 
“punish” Representatives who fol- 
lowed the President’s plea for 
emergency powers by passing his 
bill with a House vote of 306 to 
13. There are just too many of- 
fenders. Obviously, both Demo- 
crats and Republicans voted for 
the measure. 


The Democrats are particularly 
jittery, since they have most to 
lose in Fall elections thru labor’s 
antagonism or indifference. That’s 
why they pressure Pres TRUMAN 
not to compound the offense by 
signing the Case anti-strike bill. 
Their fear is not so much that 
labor will vote Republican as tnat 
they will stay away from the polls 
“and let the Republicans walk 1n.” 
On the other hand, if the Presi- 
dent, having sought labor legis- 
lation, vetoes this bill, he will pro- 
vide political enemies powerful am- 
munition to be used against his 
party. Nevertheless, we rather ex- 
pect a veto, accompanied by pub- 
lic statement to the effect that 
gravity of the situation demands 
carefully-developed long-range la- 
bor legislation. Such a veto would 
stand, since many congressmen 
who voted for the bill consider it 
inadequate and secretly would like 
to see it sidetracked. 

This move by Pres Truman, if it 
develops, would throw the ball 
back to Congress and assure in- 
action until after Nov elections. 


FOR THOSE WHO WILL 


How will President’s recent ac- 
tions affect ’48 campaign? Some 
say he has thrown away opportun- 
ity to be party’s standard-bearer. 
However, convention is 2 yrs away. 
Much will happen. Real labor- 
management test is yet to come— 
perhaps early in ’47. Crisis will be 
more serious than anything yet 
seen. TRUMAN may emerge dis- 
credited, or with enhanced prestige. 

Big battle for Democratic nomi- 
nation in ’48 will be between mod- 
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erates (symbolized by 'TRUMAN) 
and avowed “friends of labar” un- 
der leadership of HENRY A WAL- 
Lace. Although logically improb- 
able, it’s entirely possible Nat'l 
Chairman HANNEGAN may yet 
throw his influence to WALLACE, 
who is definitely receptive to Dem- 
ocratic nomination. 


MARITIME STRIKE: We think 
it will not materialize on schedule. 
(1) U S Navy is too well prepared 
to take over; (2) Communist- dom- 
inated unions are thinking now 
in terms of world-wide shipping 
strike at some later date. 


SHIFTING SANDS 


Bill to reduce domestic air- 
mail postage from 8¢ .to 
5¢ will pass the Senate before 
adjournment. This will be signal 
for the beginning of big pro- 
motion program by which Post 
Office Dep’t hopes to increase 
volume of airmail 50% with- 
in yr. One phase of program 
will be extensive use of heli- 
copters to supplement main 
air routes. Initial test will soon 
be made in the Los Angeles 
area. However, eventual plan 
to move all ist class mail -by 
air is several yrs away... 
Something approaching “buy- 
er’s strike” on higher-priced 
homes is developing on Pacific 
Coast (where inflation has been 
most pronounced). “People 
don’t have to have this type 
home; balk at outrageous 
prices asked.” Realtors, sensing 
that price frenzy bodes no 
good, try to keep their listings 
realistic. But the most far- 
sighted operators firmly be- 
lieve that prices will never 
again return to their prewar 
levels, even 
with an in- 
crease in 
the con- 
struction of 
new homes. 


NOT BE MENTALLY MAROONED 

















“HE WHO NEVER QUOTES, 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


1S NEVER QUOTED” 
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“Beginning now, let’s starve our 
garbage can.”—CHESTER C Davis, 
chairman, Famine Emergency Com- 
mittee. 1-Q 





“This is not the time for ‘nickel 
in the slot’ education in America. 
The problems of the world are too 
complex to think we can short-cut 
or streamline a liberal arts educa- 
tion to meet the day’s needs.”— 
CLARENCE E PICKEN, recently ap- 
pointed Dean of Ohio Wesleyan 
Univ. 2-Q 


“They have had 200 yrs and have 
never come forward with a con- 
structive program.”"—Wm GREEN, 
pres, AFofL, when asked if he did 
not think medical profession should 
be given chance to work out a pro- 
gram, in lieu of union’s health in- 
surance proposal. 3-Q 


“ ” 


“One of the Ist steps in strength- 
ening American education for the 
tremendous problems of our so- 
ciety . . . must be the organization 
of the majority of the teachers of 
the nations into a strong profes- 
sional group affiliated with the 
labor movement of the U S.”—IRvIN 
R KUveENZLI, in American Federa- 
tionist, organ of AFofL. 4-Q 


“When you talk to people in 
lower income levels you find a 
large majority who wonder if the 
American capitalistic system is 
really right.”"—-Don BELDING, Foote, 
Cone & Belding adv agency, quoted 
in N Y Times. 5-Q 

“It .. . fits into the show the 
way a riveting machine would fit 
into a symphony orchestra.”—NILEs 
TRAMMEL, pres, Nat’l Broadcasting 
Co, criticizing typical radio com- 
mercial. 6-Q 

“The cross is something to be 
borne, not burned; something to be 
experienced, not exploited. Its glory 
is not seen in flames of hate, but 
only in the light of love.”—Dr Louvre 
D NewrTon, Druid Hill Baptist 
church, Atlanta, Ga, in a sermon 
attacking resurgence of Ku Klux 
Klan. 7-Q 


“They prefer not to marry and 
to devote themselves to seeking em- 
ployment similar to that of men. 





“MAY WE 


YOU ON THAT?” 








What they earn they spend on cig- 
arets and cocktails and they die 
without having any children. If they 
commit this blunder, it is fair that 
they pay for it.”—-Cuban newspaper 
Hoy, upholding $20 tax levied on 
spinsters in Africa. 8-Q 


“ ” 


“No wonder that so many of the 
internat’l conferences turn out to 
be lost weekends!”—Dr DaNiet L 
MarsH, pres, Boston Univ, deplor- 
ing excessive drinking in diplomatic 
and internat’l gatherings. 9-Q 

“American troops will not be per- 
mitted to marry German girls so 
long as I am military commander.” 
—Gen’l Jos McNarney, U S com- 
mander in Germany. 10-Q 


“At 50 a man is a bundle of 
habits. Take him away from his 
work and put him to idleness and 
he’s headed for an early grave.”— 
Dr W D Gatcu, dean of Indiana 
Univ medical school, asserting that 
a “little” insecurity and long life 
go hand in hand. 11-Q 


“ ” 


“No social system will bring us 
happiness, health, and prosperity 
unless it is inspired by something 
greater than materialism.”—Prime 
Minister CLEMENT ATLEE, warning 
that world’s sensibilities have be- 
come dulled by the horrors of the 
last 30 yrs. 12-Q 

“The future belongs to socialistic 
democracy. I hope—and am con- 
vinced—that Russia will become 
more democratic while the west will 
become more socialistic.”"—THomas 
Mann, author and lecturer. 13-Q 

“All that prevents us from going 
ahead immediately with a flight to 
the moon is financial backing. . . 
I should be honored to pilot the 
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lst passenger-bearing rocket to 
zoom off into space, destination 
moon!”—R L FARNSWORTH, pres, U 
S Rocket Society. (But tests just 
concluded in physiology lab’y of 
Univ of Va indicate that lst person 
on’moon will be woman, about 30 
yrs old. She would have twice 
chance of man to survive crushing 
force to speed accelerations to es- 
cape earth’s gravity pull.) 14-Q 

“Like sending coal to Newcastle.” 
—Sen James MEAD, twanging sour 
note during senate investigating 
commitiee meeting when inquiries 
disclosed wartime shipment of uku- 
leles to Honolulu. 15-Q 


“ ” 





“Just because our next door 
neighbor has a bigger automobile, 
we Australians do not of necessity 
think he is always right.”—Pavu. 


HasLuck, interim Australian dele- 
gate to U N_ security 
“Ownership of a _ bigger house 


doesn’t imply ownership of a better 


mind. . .” 16-Q © | 
| 


“The only explanation of gov’t 
wanting to control radio is that it 
wants to control the thoughts of 
the people.”—CarrRoLL REEcE, chair- 
man, Republican nat’l committee, 
charging federal communivatioas 
commission report criticizing pro- 
gram policies of American radio 
Stations applies “pressure on the 
program directors to change the 
type of radio programs that come 
into your home.” i7T-Q 


“ ” 


“More than  half—56%—would 
still favor such a law, even if it 
meant that the U S would have 
to destroy its present supply of 
atomic bombs.”—Nat’l Opinion Re- 
search Center, Denver Univ, reveal- 
ing results of nation-wide poll: ma- 
jority of Americans favor U N 
law prohibiting manufacture of | 
atomic bombs. 18-Q 


] 
council. | 
| 


“ ” 


“ 


“I’m thinkin’ of gettin’ out a new 
greetin’ card for Hollywood kids. In- 
stead of sayin’ ‘Greetings to Dad’ 
it says ‘Happy Father’s Day—To 
Whom It May Concern.’”—Bos 
Burns, comedian. 19-Q 


‘ ” 


“To compel a starving nation to 
get a loan for food is not in keep- 





- ing with the new world we are talk- 
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€ ing about. . . It would transfer the 


world to an internat’l pawnshop.”— 
FrorELLO H LaGuarpia, criticizing 
HOoover’s recommendation that UNR- 
RA be dissolved by Sept 1. 20-Q 

“Everybody seems to have one.”— 
Geo ALpRIcH, Laconia, N H, auc- 
tioneer, declaring toughest things 
in world to sell are Bibles. 21-Q 

“Pittsburgh is the center of our 
vital area. If that is destroyed we’re 
through.”—Maj-Gen’1 Curtis E LE- 
May, former commanding zen‘, 
2lst Bomber Command which A- 
bombed Japan, warning U S could 
expect next war to start by bombs 
dropping on Pittsburgh. 22-Q 

“The only time I want to look at 
myself is when I _ shave.”—ALAN 
Mowseray, film actor, confessing he 
hasn’t seen himself on screen in 
12 yrs. 23-Q 

“OPA did not bomb Pearl Har- 
bor!”—Wording of sign proposed by 
OPA Chief Pau Porter, to go on 
his office door. 24-Q 

“We always went out in the back 
yard.”—District Judge A J Maeg- 
STRETTI, Reno, Nevada, qualifying 
boast that wife and self, married 
45 yrs, have never quarreled in 
their home. 25-Q 

“We sincerely hope the safety ex- 
perts are wrong. but they can be 
made wrong only by right driving.” 
—J MAXWELL SMITH, pres, Keystone 
(Penn) Automobile Club, urging ex- 
traordinary safety measures by mo- 
torists to offset prediction of traffic 
authorities: that ’46 will see highest 
auto fatality toll in history. 26-Q 


“Yes, it’s true all right. But how 
avo things get around, anyway?”— 
JAMES ROOSEVELT, oldest son of late 
Pres, confirming grapevine report 
that he and nis wife, the former 
ROMELLE SCHNEIDER, are expecting 
their 2nd child next Dec. 27-Q 


“They'll call me Red Skeleton.”— 
Rep SKELTON, film comedian, view- 
ing with alarm exec order to drop 
20 Ibs. 28-Q 

“It isn’t that Mr Truman isn’t 
religious. It’s just that he feels his 
presence at church disrupts the 
services.’—Brig-Gen’ Harry H 
VauGcHaN, military aide to the Pres, 
explaining chief’s absence from 
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church. “Every time he has gone, 
the secret service has to search the 
church and rope off a pew. Then 
5,000 persons crowd in and deny the 
regular worshippers their seats.”’ 29-Q 

“Special officer in the police dep’t 
for investigation and enforcement of 
provisions of ordinances regulating 
confinement of dogs.”—Official title, 
by action of Crookston, Minn city 
council, of KENNETH Sorvic--dog- 
catcher. 30-Q 

“Younger faculty members will 
now receive as much money as work- 
men building the new university 
dormitories.”—Ros’t L STEARNS, pres, 
Colorado Univ, announcing ap-— 
proval of new budget. 31-Q 

“I believe that if one set out to 
arrange conditions so that as little 
of value as possible could be ac- 
complished by exploding an atomic 
bomb, he could scarcely do better 
than will be done this July at Bi- 
kini.”—Dr Louis REnovr, physicist, 
Mass Institute of Technology, de- 
scribing scheduled (July) A-bomb 
test “a gigantic boondoggle.” 32-Q 

“A kiss is the anatomical juxta- 
position of two orbicular muscles in 
a state of contraction.”—-Cary 
Grant, film actor, defining kiss for 
co-star INGRID BERGMAN, who con- 
ceded: “That is very, very good, 
Cary, but rather cold, don’t you 
think? Would it not be nicer to say 
a kiss is a lovely trick designed by 
nature to stop speech when words 
become superfluous?” 33-Q 

“We might turn a lot of enemies 
into friends if only Churchill would 
stop talking.”"—-Harotp J _ LASKI, 
chairman, British Labor party exec 
committee, referring to Labor gov’t 
and its India policy. 34-Q 


“ ” 


“In our 11 yrs of marriage the 
longest time we were together was 
31 days once in California, and then 
Joe played golf on 26 of those days.” 
—Marva Louis, former wife of 
heavyweight champ Joe LovIs, ex- 
plaining divorce was “ just the re- 
sult of never being able to have 
any time together.” 35-Q 

“Say it was my lack of experience; 
sa it was the color of my eyes; say 
it was a lot of little things. But 
please don’t say I don’t have enough 
sex!” —Preccy Cummins, British film 
actress, pleading clemency in still 


unexplained shut down of Forever 
Amber production. (20th Century 
reportedly already has more than 
$1 million tied up in the controver- 
sial “Amber.’’) 36-Q 
“ » 

“While the mission is for men 
only, in view of the emergency 
we couldn’t refuse.”—Rev CLaupE J 


- Moore, head of Rescue Mission in 


Jamestown, N Y, which temporarily 

suspended its “men only” rules to 

accommodate a man with his wife 

and 4 children, after their eviction 

from their ap’t. 37-Q 
“ ” 

“The United Nations must be re- 
placed by a Democratic World Gov't 
with every human being a citizen. 
To make this possible, the great 
powers must renounce nat’ sover- 
eignty. The U S must lead the 
peoples of the world in the bold 
experiment.”—Socialist Party °46 
congressional platform, calling for 
replacement of U N by a “Demo- 
cratic World Gov’t.” 38-Q 

“Your report is going to be longer 
than that of the whole Human 
Rights Commission.”—Mrs ELEANOR 
ROOSEVELT, scolding U N sub-com- 
mission on status of women for its 
long-winded recommendations.. 39-Q 


“ ” 


“They are smoother, but they 
have lost some of their delicacy.” 
—Co-ed from Wm Jewell College, 
asked if war has made vets any 
better lovers. 40-Q 
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What’s Wrong With American 
Marriages? PHILIP WYLIE, Cosmo- 
politan, 6-'46. 


The only reason for marriage is 
breeding—breeding and raising 
young. I put it bluntly, - biologically, 
because I am trying to cut thru 
a giant miasma of myth, nonsense 
and deception. . . In spite of the 
(to my mind) sensible “control” 
many people exercise over Dreeding, 
I feel certain that any couple enter- 
ing marriage for any other reason 
than child production is not enter- 
ing marriage at all. . . American 
marriage is cracking up on an un- 
realistic and ridiculous philosophy 
of “romantic love” together with an 
overemphasis on “sex appeal.”. . . 

One trouble with marriage is 
plain: Nobody teaches fatherhood 
in America. 

The American child has had, for 
some generations, no experience, or 
very little experience with fathers 
engaged in simply being fathers. . . 
After the birth of the child, the 
American father pretty much van- 
ishes. He is at the office, the store, 
the factory all day. At night—if 
he and Mother are not stepping 
out while a “sitter” takes their 
places—if tather is actually at home, 
he is probably either entertaining 
adult friends or else is tired out. 

The father’s warm affection, his 
sympathy, understanding, leadership, 
just aren’t. To take the place of 
fatherhood—and to some _ extent 
motherhood also—our society has 
invented endless forms of child 
appeasement: radio programs and 
comic books, movies, kindergartens, 
summer camps—parent substitutes 
of every possible sort. And the great 
function of teaching school. . . has 
been recklessly delegated to women 
—earnest, well-intentioned, but mis- 
erable, underpaid, spinsterish women 
who are enslaved by stuvid political 
machines called school boards. 
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ACTION—1 

Getting an idea should be like 
sitting down on a pin: it should 
make you get up and do something. 
—E L Srmpson, Eye Witness. 


AGE—Youth—2 

There’s a hint of sophistication in 
the reply of a little girl to a question 
regarding her auntie’s age. “I don’t 
know exactly how old she is,” repl’d 
the little maid, “but a cup of tea 
rests her.”—Yorkshire Evening Post. 


ATOMIC AGE—3 

If we are to meet the challenge of 
atomic fission, we must cure the 
fission that exists in men’s minds 
and in their hearts. In this sense it 
appears that the problem is not 
mechanical, or even political, but 
spiritual and personal.—Fortune 


BIBLE—4 

If all the neglected Bibles were 
dusted simultaneously, we would 
have a record dust storm and the 
sun would go into eclipse for a whole 
wk!—Davip F Nycren, “The De- 
spised Standard Version of the 
Bible,” Watshman-Examiner, 5-23-’45. 


CAPITALISTIC SYSTEM—5 

It is estimated that there were 
something like 8 or 10 million in- 
vestors in securities in 1929. With- 
out taking into consideration the 
60 million or so who hold U S war 
bonds, the number today may be 
placed at between 20 and 25 mil- 
lion. When the implications of this 
are weighed, it is difficult to en- 
vision the nation abandoning the 
capitalistic system of free enter- 
prise.—Financial World. 


CONDUCT—6 

Those who stay on the level rise 
higher in the end.—Fraternal Mon- 
itor. 


CONSIDERATION—7 

Fifty thousand men may have a 
theoretical right to stand on the 
balcony of the Washington monu- 
ment whenever they please. But 
they had better not all try to ex- 
ercise that right at the same mo- 
ment. To yield at times to the wishes 
and needs of others does not neces- 
sarily involve a betrayal of basic 
rights.—SoLomon A FINEsBuRG, “Over- 
coming Anti-Semitism,” American 
Hebrew, 5-3-'46. 


CONVERSATION—8 
In America, conversation is a 
game played with rules differing 


from England's. It is not tennis, in 
which you ret’n the other fellow’s 
service, but golf, in which you go 
on hitting your own ball. It might 
be defined as a tyranny of anecdote, 
tempered by interruption.—RayMonpD 
Mortimer, New Statesman & Nation. 
(London) 


DISCOURAGEMENT—9 

Once upon a time Satan an- 
nounced that he was going out of 
business. He said he expected to 
renounce the past, sell his tools at 
public auction. . . 

On the day of the auction, a great 
concourse of people came to see 
the devil’s stock of vices. There 
were malice, envy, jealousy, hatred, 
sensuality, anger and scores of other 
gadgets. Apart from all the rest 
was a wedge-shaped device tagged 
with an unusually high price. Satan 
was especially enthusiastic over 
this item. “It is called Discourage- 
ment,” he said. “It is worth more 
in my business than anything else 
displayed here. . . It has achieved 
the desired results in millions upon 
millions of cases. If I can but force 
this wedge within the conciousness 
of man, it drives him to the use of 
my other vices. . . But Satan never 
sold the wedge of Discouragement. 
The price was far too high. He 
kept it and is making effective use 
of it today.-—Ala Baptist. 


EDUCATION--10 

The only thing more expensive 
than education is ignorance.— 
Banking. 


FATHER—Son—11 

A famous speaker had a famous 
speech which he del’d many times 
before great audiences and always 
with success. He was invited by a 
friend to speak in Philadelphia be- 
fore a club of boys in the slum dis- 
trict. He used his favorite message. 
But that night it was a dud. There 
was no response to his words. 

Feeling chagrined over the fail- 
ure, the speaker asked his friend 
what was the matter. The other 
man, knowing he wanted the facts, 
said, “In your speech tonight you 
kept referring to God as Father. 
That is a difficult idea to com- 
municate to this particular group. 
The fathers of most of those boys 
are decidedly unlike what we 
would want God to be. Many are 
drunken wasters and trouble-mak- 
ers whose coming home means 
strife and suffering. Many of these 
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boys have fathers they cannot re- 
spect."—-C CLIFFORD Bacon, “The 
Lord’s Prayer,” Christian Advo- 
cate, 5-16-46. 


FOOD—12 

The average American reaching 
70 consumed during his lifetime 150 
head of cattle, 225 lambs, 26 sheep, 
310 swine, 2400 chickens, 26 acres of 
grain, 50 acres of fruits and vege- 
tables—Swanson Newsette. 





They DO say... 

An interesting sidelight on hu- 
man nature is provided by Pa- 
rade in the acc’t of a New Eng- 
land firm that bought hailf-a- 
million surplus knives, forks and 
spoons earmarked for the Gov’t 
These implements were stamped 
“Stolen from the U S Army’— 
and promptly sold to vets who 
like to boast. . . It’s a far cry 
from the neighborhood “nickelo- 
deon” to the latest in Park Ave 
supersnobbery: a movie whose 
seats will be sold on a “member- 
ship” basis only. The $l-a-seat 
“membership,” paid a yr in ad- 
vance, entitles holder to same 
seat, same night of the wk, for 
52 wks. Food conservation 
authorities are now asking Amer- 
icans to refrain from throwing 
rice at weddings. Rice is scarce; 
there’s need to conserve all we 
have. 











GROWTH—13 

The grown up does not use a 
child’s toys. But a child is not made 
a grown up by taking away his 
toys.—STEWART EpwarD WHITE, The 
Stars Are Still There. (Dutton) 


INGENUITY—14 

A young matron we know was 
worried about her 9-yr-old son. No 
matter how much she scolded, he 
kept running about with his shirt- 
tails flapping. On the other hand, 
her neighbor had four boys, and 
every one of them always wore his 
shirt neatly tucked in. 

Finally our friend begged 
neighbor to tell her the secret. 

“Oh, it’s very simple,” she repl’d. 
“TI just take all their shirts and sew 
an edging of lace around the bot- 
toms.”—This Wk. 


the 


LANGUAGE—15 

; -What is correct grammar? 
Often it is nothing but rules set 
up by schoolteachers to stop the 
language from going where it 





wants to go. English, like all other 
languages, tends towards simplifi- 
cation. Simple language devices are 
gradually worked out in popular 
speech. Naturally, they are differ- 
ent from earlier, more complicated 
ways of saying the same thing; and 
so the grammarians call those new 
forms incorrect and everyone who 
uses them, uneducated.—RvuDOLPH 
Fresco, The Art of Plain Talk. 
(Harper) 


LEADERSHIP—16 

Many surveys show that parents 
in certain occupations seem to pro- 
duce many more leaders than do 
parents in others. In proportion to 
their numbers, professional men 
(clergymen, doctors, lawyers, engi- 
neers, etc) father the greatest num- 
ber of our modern leaders. For ex- 
ample, according to one study, they 
produced: Twice as many outstand- 
ing leaders as businessmen; 20 times 
as many as farmers; 45 times as 
many as skilled laborers; 1340 times 
as many as unskilled laborers.—ELLs- 
WORTH HUNTINGTON, “Where Our 
Leaders Come From,” American 
Magazine, 6-46. 


NATURE—17 

Mother Nature is a remarkable 
woman but she still can’t jump 
from summer to winter without a 
fall, or from winter to summer with- 
out a spring—Ray D_ EVERSON, 
Farmer’s Guide. 


OBEDIENCE—18 

In Arabia, shortly after colts are 
born, they are entrusted to a trainer 
who uses only a bugle to lead them 
to water, to food, and back to the 
corral. Never a word is spoken. All 
the training is done with a bugle. 
After some mo’s, this test is made: 
All the horses are locked up in the 
corral and are kept there fully 4 
days without food and water. By 
the 4th day, those horses claw the 
fence and sides of walls, inflicting 
wounds upon themselves, as they 
smell a fresh-water breeze blowing 
in their general direction from a 
near-by stream. After 4 days, the 
bars are let down and the horses 
stampede toward the stream. Just 
then, the bugler sounds reireat. 
Those horses which, despite their 
terrific thirst, turn back into the 
corral are used for breeding pur- 
poses. They only are deemed worthy 
of perpetuating the fine strain of 
Arabian horses.—Chaplain PHILIP 
J ALLEN, “What’s On Your Mind?” 
Link, 7-46. 








CONFIDENTIALLY 
THRU A 


MEGAPHONE 


With the announcement last wk 
by the American Legion that the 
organization has just enrolled its 
3 millionth mbr, a question in many 
minds a yr ago—‘Which way will - 
the World War II veteran turn?’ 
—now appears in a fair way toward 
being answered. 

During the early demobilization 
period there was considerable talk 
amongst the new crop of veterans 
of launching a separate organization 
composed of the men and women 
who participated in World War II. 
Several such groups were started, 
and one or more is likely to survive. 
But established organizations—the 
American Legion and the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars—will garner a ma- 
jority of the new veterans. This 
development is of considerabie po- 
litical significance. These older 
orders, with their resources, their 
personnel, and most important of 
ali, their legislative experience, will 
continue to exert a marked influence 
upon the U S Congress. Since these 
amalgamations include representa- 
tives of every political party, and 
embrace in their mbrship every 
shade of political belief, it is not 
probable that the American Le- 
gion, for example, will become par- 
tisan to the extent of sponsoring 
specific individuals for public office. 
Nevertheless, the organized veteran 
is a power to be taken seriously, as 
many a Senator and Representative 
has learned. 

While, for the immediate present, 
the hands that control our major 
veteran groups may belong to the 
men of World War I, already the 
voice is the voice of World War II. 
In most local chapters, youngsters 
are ascendant. It is they who are 
planning the new post homes, carry- 
ing out memorial projects, etc. Old- 
sters may be carried along for 
counsel, and as a courtesy. But al- 
ready, they are outnumbered and 
outvoted. 
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APPAREL: A _ recently-patented 


raincape, made from _ waterproof 
paper developed for wrapping ar- 
ticles for the armed forces, will 
soon be sold at newsstands for a 
small sum to people caught in 
showers, will be thrown away after 
one wearing. (Adv & Sellinz) 
CONSTRUCTION: Mobile “expan- 
sion mansion” is new trailer whose 
folding walls, attached to each of 


its sides, can be unfolded when 
parked for the night. (Capper’s 
Wkly) 


“ ” 


FARM MACH’Y: Of English in- 
vention is an automatic plow which 
can be set to plow a certain size 
field anc do the work without hu- 
man aid. (Omaha World-Herald) 

FOOD: “Slobalt” is new heat- 
resistant lettuce developed by U S 
Dep’t of Agriculture. Ready to eat 
6 wks after planting, continues to 
yield tender leaves for 2 mo’s. 
(Christian Science Monitor) 

INVENTION: Braille typewriter 
for blind, weighs 18 oz, can be car- 
ried in pocket. With 6 keys and 
space board, machine stamps 
Braille characters in thin paper 
tape. Blind stenographer averaged 
140 words per min with it in test. 
(Grit) 

MEDICINE: Three Canadian doc- 
tors have announced application of 
large and concentrated doses of Vi- 
tamin E—the extract of wheat germ 
—in treatment of heart disease. Now 
being employed in heart cases by 
several London doctors, treatment 
has brought quick and sometimes 
dramatic relief from all common 
forms of the disease. (A P Dispatch) 

RADIO: New coin-operated radio 
for hotel rooms, mfd by Gen’l Elec- 
tric Co. Operates 2 hrs for 25¢ in- 
serted in a coin mechanism. The 
co says 350 hotels have already con- 
tracted for 50,000 sets. (Printers’ 
Ink) 


PRAYER—19 

There is a lovely old prayer which 
Breton fishermen on the coast of 
France often utter: “Oh God, Thy 
sea is so great and my boat is so 
small!” The prayer goes no further. 
It stops there. Persons who think 
of prayer as being mainly a means 
of getting something for themselves 
will say these Breton words are not 
a prayer at all. . . The answer is 
that we have here the groundwork 
and basis for all prayer. The basis 
is simply man standing consciously 
in the presence of God.—Dr WILLarpD 
Sperry, Young People’s Wkly. 


RACE—Negro—20 

You call us colored people. Did 
you ever stop to think that we 
could just as easily refer to you as 
colorless people?—Rev JAMES ROBIN- 
son, Negro Digest. 


REFORM—21 

What this country needs is dirtier 
fingernails and cleaner minds.— 
Edgar (Wis) News. 


RESOURCES—22 

The dinner started with cream of 
tomato soup. The main course was 
a giant rib roast, with mashed po- 
tatoes and broccoli. So‘t rolls of 
white flour were served, with two 
patties of butter to a plate. Dessert 
was apple pie with ice cream. There 
was coffee with cream and sugar. 
The speaker cleared his throat and 
began, “We are a bankrupt na- 
tion. . ."—Lake Mills (Ia) Graphic. 


RETRIBUTION—23 

You reap what you sow—in »busi- 
ness the same as elsewhere. L B 
Mayer, head of MGM studios, illus- 
trates in this manner: 

“Once I came home after school 
with a black eye, and while my 
mother bathed it I told her it was 
the other boy’s fault. But she said 
it took two to make a fight, led me 
to the back porch and told me to 
call out some insulting phrase as 
loud as I could. So I yelled at the 
top of my voice, and the hills sent 
hack the echo. Then she told me to 
call out, ‘God bless you,’ and this 
time the echo ret’d, ‘God bless you.’ 
I’ve never forgotten that lesson.”— 
BrIANT SANDO, “Six Steps in Selling: 
No 6—Build Permanence,” Red 
Barrel, hm, Coca Cola Co, 5-’46. 


SELF RELIANCE—24 
One morning a small boy, living 
on a farm, ran to hig mother cry- 


ing because other children in the 
neighborhood had gone on to school 
without him, and he would have to 
walk the 5 mi’s alone. “Sure,” said 
the mother, drying his _ tears, 
“they’ve gone ahead, but they 
haven’t taken the road with them.” 
—Lovis J Fink, in hm of Conn 
Mutual Life Ins Co. 





A Dad Does 
His Duty 

Michael’s 1st day of school ar- 
rived. I walked with him to the 
assembly point where he was to 
catch a bus. The bus was waiting, 
fringed by a tight cluster of little 
boys eying each newcomer with 
suspicion. Michael’s grasp tight- 
ened. I felt his apprehension. 

“Michael,” I said in a loud 
voice, “I want you to come 
straight home after school. Re- 
member, you’ve got to help me 
skin that elephant.’ 

I pushed my son toward the 
bus, turned and walked rapidly 
away. Silence. Then a babble of 
little boy’s voices. I glanced back. 
One boy was holding Michael’s 
books, another his lunch box, a 
third was helping him on the 
bus. A great peace descended up- 
on me. I had measured up to 
the responsibilities of fatherhood. 
—ALONZO HAvsER, Coronet. 25 











SPEECH—Speaking—26 

The judge was traveling to Char- 
lottesville where he was to deliver 
a speech at the Univ of Va. He was 
pretty nervous and the last lap of 
the trip found him out in the aisle 
pacing up and down the length of 
the car, going over his talk word for 
word. Finally one of his neighbors 
in the car spoke up. “Judge,” he 
said, “do you expect to get mileage 
for that speech?”—E M MarsHALL, 
Tracks, hm, C & O Ry. 


TALK—27 

Snakes crawl, birds fly, and rab- 
bits run, but man talks himself for- 
ward. Having discussed a thing for 
a century, he takes a cautious step 
in advance, and then sits down and 
reopens the infinite conversation.— 
JosePpH Fort Newton, River of 
Years. (Lippincott) 


WAR—Peace—28 

Wars to end wars are an illusion. 
Wars, more than any other form of 
human activity, create the condi- 
tions which breed more war.—JOHN 
Foster DvuLLes, quoted in Think. 
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“Thee keep a-going,. Lady” 


“A man,” said Mrs Hudspeth judicially, “can best another man in @ 
race on a public road. But it ain’t fitting action for a woman, Not for a 
marriageable woman like one of my girls, anyway. Men ain’t got heart for 
courting a girl they can’t pass—let alone catch up. with.” So the Widow 
Hudspeth and Jess Birdwell traded horses. Jess had followed the admonition 
of his placid Quaker wife. “Thee get shut of that racy-looking animal,” 


she had bade. Well, 


the handsome Red Rover had been displaced by 


the rangy, shame-faced Lady. “Never saw an animal less racy-looking in 
my life,” he said to himself. And, thinking of the Rev Godley and his big 
black cob, Jess smiled contentedly. This, then, is the background for one 
of the warmly human incidents related by JEssaMYN WEsT in The Friendly 
Persuasion (Harcourt, $2.50), a simple, satisfying story of the Quakers of 
Indiana, a people whom the author knows, understands and loves. 


First Day turned up pretty... 
They’d rounded the lst curve be- 
low the clump of maples when the 
Rev Godley bore down upon them. 
Neither bothered to look back; both 
knew the heavy, steady beat of 
Black Prince’s hoofs. . . The mare 
hadn’t made any fuss about it—no 
head-shaking, no fancy footwork— 
but she’d settled down in her har- 
ness, she was traveling. It was 
plain to Eliza they were eating up 
the road. 

“Don’t thee think we’d better pull 
up, Jess?” Eliza said it easy, so as 
not to stir up the contrary streak 
that wasn’t buried very deep in her 
husband. 

“By sugar,” Jess said, speaking 
bold-faced as if it were a week-day, 
“by sugar, I don’t see why.” And 
Eliza knew it was too late for soft 
words. “The Rev Godley’s got half 
the road,” he continued, “and I 
ain't urging my mare.” 

Eliza stole a backward glance at 
the Rev Marcus Augustus, and no 
two ways about it: he was urging 
Black Prince. The Rev Godley’s 
cob wasn’t a length behind them 
and the Rev himself was half stand- 
ing, slapping the’reins across Black 
Prince’s rump and exhorting him 
like a sinner newly come to the 
mourner’s bench. 

They’d come in view of the Bethel 
Church now, and more than one 
of Godley’s flock had got so carried 
away by the race as to try for odds 
on their own preacher. 

The Rev Godley didn’t have 
Quaker blood in his veins. What 
he had was Ky horse-racing blood, 
and when Black Prince got his nose 
opposite Lady’s rump, Godley’s 
racing blood got the best of him. 
He began to talk to his cob in a 


voice that got its volume from camp- 
meeting practice—and its vocabu- 
lary, too, as a matter of fact—but 
he was using it in a fashion his 
camp-meeting congregations had 
never heard. 

Eliza was faring mighty weil— 
sitting bolt upright, her Bible 
clasped, and clucking to the mare. 
Jess couldn’t credit what he heard. 
But there was no doubt about it— 
Eliza was counseling Lady. “Thee 
keep a-going, Lady,” she called. 

Lady stretched out her long neck, 
lengthened her powerful stride, and 
pulled away from Black Prince just 
as they reached the Bethel church 
grounds. Jess thought the race was 
won and over, that from here on 
the pace to Meeting could be more 
Suitable to First Day travel. But 
the Rev Godley had no mind to 
stop at so critical a juncture. . . 

Lady was 3 lengths ahead of 
Black Prince when they reached the 
Grove Meeting House. Jess eased 
her for the turn, made it on 2 
wheels, and drew in close to the 
church. The Rev Marcus Augustus 
was as silent as «a tombstone and 
considerable grimmer. Quakers 
waiting in the yard for Meeting to 
begin were quiet, too. Jess couldn’t 
tell from their faces what they were 
feeling; but there was no use think- 
ing that they considered what they’d 
just witnessed an edifying sight. 


In the Meeting House, Eliza laid 
her little plump hands on her Bible 
and bowed her head in silent 
prayer. . . Jess peered round the 
Meeting House. He thought he saw 
a contented look on most of the 
faces—nothing that went so far as 
to warm into a smile, but a look 
that said they were satisfied the 
way the Lord had handled things. 
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GEMS FROM 


Motor Memories 


In Detroit, this month, the auto- 
mobile industry is celebrating its 
Golden Jubilee—50 yrs of success- 
ful automotive merchandising. ‘ Ac- 
tually, 1st automobiles were manu- 
factured in the U S about 93.) 


It is amusing now to turn yellowed 
Magazine pages and read some of 
the early descriptive copy which 
the motor makers employed to pre- 
sent their wares to a still appre- 
hensive public. Incidentally, this 
backward journey is likely to de- 
velop some surprises. You may, for 
example, have thought of “the 
woman driver” as a comparatively 
modern development. But Oldsmo- 
bile, as early as 05 was asserting 
that the car’s “ease of control and 
freedom from getting out of order 
make every woman its friend.” And 
a yr later, the makers of the Marion 
were saying, “A woman can handle 
it at high speed, steer it safely and 
stop it quickly.” Oldsmobile, too, by 
the way, made much of the claim 
that their vehicle would “start and 
stop at will”’—a condition by no 
means universal amongst the first 
horseless carriages. . 


Those early manufacturers had 
their own ideas as to “standard 
equipment.” The 08 Hupmobile gen- 
erously offered 3 oil lamps, tools 
and horn as regular items. Top, 
windshield, speedometer were extra. 

By ‘17 the call for speed was 
not to be denied. We find the Na- 
tional 12 offering to convey you “as 
swiftly as you dare ride.” 

It was in ’25 that Studebaker 
heralded a revolutionary feature— 
roller side enclosures—“. may 
be lowered in 30 seconds.” But 
Studebaker was by no means Ist to 
offer protective luxury. Seventeen 
yrs earlier Cadillac had dared as- 
sert: “In cold or inclement weather 
the occupants are almost as weli 
and comfortably housed as they 
would be at their own fireside.” 
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The townsman was buying a 
fountain pen for his son’s gradu- 
ation gift. 

“It’s to be a surprise, I suppose,” 
said the clerk. 

“T’ll say it is,” said the father. 
“He’s expecting a _ convertible 
coupe.”—Haro_p L Spence, Holdrege 
(Neb) Citizen. 


“ ” 


The “lady” from the “big house,” 
very much class-conscious, called on 
the “lady” of the “little house.” 

“We are troubled with rats at 
home,” she said. “I suppose you are 
similarly bothered with mice?”’— 
—Johannesburg Forum. 


“ ” 


A young husband did not like 
hash. His wife acquired a French 
cookbook giving many recipes for 
using left-overs. The next evening 
she had one of the fancy mixtures 
in a covered dish on the table. The 
husband reached over and raised the 
cover, but the wife said, “Why don’t 
you ask the blessing first, dear?” 

The husband repl’d, “I don’t be- 
lieve there is anything here that 
hasn’t already been blessed.”—L & 
N Employes’ Magazine. 


OF THE WEEK 


One way Americans could make 
much more bread available for 
the starving people would be to 
eat only buttered bread.—Nashville 
Tennessean, 

The only thing left in the world 
that can be shocked is grain.— 
Judge. 

The housing problem would be 
solved if we could somehow utilize 
all the available political timber. 
—Christian Science Monitor. 


_ PESSIMIST: 
the odds 
Link. 


a fellow who pads 
against himself.—The 
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I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


CLINTON CAMPBELL 


Our 10-yr-old, under the guid- 
ance of his grandmother, is be- 
coming something of a Bible 
student. The other evening he 
floored the assembly at dinner 
with the question, “Which virgin 
was Christ’s mother—the Virgin 
Mary or the King James 
virgin?” 








Alice had just learned the story 
of Columbus at school, and was 
telling it to her mother. “.. . and 
his ships were named the Nina, 
the Pinta, and—and. . .” 

“The Santa Maria,” prompted her 
mother. 

“That’s right! 
name was—was. 
ycungster. 

“Isabella,” said her mother. 

“Mother,” demanded Alice, with 
sudden suspicion, “have you heard 
this story before?”—Harry S Donen, 
Mayflower Log, hm, Mayflower 
Hotel. 


And the queen’s 
-’ fumbled the 


“ ” 


An American soldier went into 
a jewelry shop in Australia to have 
his name engraved on the back of 
a wristwatch. The girl behind the 
counter, who spoke a pronounced 
Cockney idiom, was most consider- 
ate. 

“Righto, myte,” she said cheerily, 
in response to the soldier’s request 
to put his initials and last name— 
R V Deane—on the watch. But the 
American, having had unsatisfac- 
tory experiences in the past, was 
especially explicit. “That last 
name,” he cautioned. “It’s D-E-A-N-E 
—don’t forget the final ‘e’.” 

Two wks later, when the soldier 
ret’d he was recognized at once. 
“Ello there,” said the girl cheerily, 
“Ay’ve your watch right ’ere, sir. 
And, see, everything’s spelled just 
right.” 

The soldier turned to the beauti- 
fully-executed script, and _ read: 
“Harvey Deane.”—American Legion 
Magazine. 


GOOD STORES 


YOU CAN USE 


A eustomer waiting for a small 
job to be done on his car, watched 
a mechanic change the oil in an- 
other car without spilling a drop, 
check the radiator, clean the wind- 
shield, wipe away all the greasy 
finger merks, place a clean cloth 
over the upholstery, wash his hands 
thoroughly and drive the car slowly 
out to the street curb. “Now, there’s 
a real mechanic,” the customer ob- 
served to the foreman. “Oh,” ex- 
plained the foreman, “that’s his 
own car.”—NeaL O’HarA, syndicated 
column. 





